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EXERCISES 


ATTENDING  THE 


LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  building,  S.  W.  corner  of  Broad  and 
Cherry  Streets,  will  take  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  December 
7th,  at  3  o’clock.  Artists  and  members  of  the  Academy  are  espe¬ 
cially  invited  to  be  present. 

JOHN  SARTAIN,  Secretary. 


In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  public  notice,  a  numerous  assem¬ 
blage  of  citizens  and  specially  invited  guests  met  at  the  place  and  time 
appointed.  Mr.  James  L.  Claghorn,  President  of  the  Academy, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  after  some  introductory  remarks 
referring  to  the  occasion  that  had  produced  so  large  a  gathering  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  Arts  of  Design,  and  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution  expressly  established  to  promote  and  extend  a  love  and  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  them,  stated,  that  the  exercises  attending 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  our  new  Academy 
would  be  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton  with  prayer. 
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PRAYER  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  MORTON. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name;  thy  king¬ 
dom  come;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven;  give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for¬ 
give  those  who  trespass  against  us;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation; 
but  deliver  us  from  evil :  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Direct  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  thy  most  gracious  favor, 
and  further  us  with  thy  continual  help;  that,  in  all  our  works  begun, 
continued,  and  ended  in  thee,  we  may  glorify  thy  holy  name,  and, 
finally,  by  thy  mercy  obtain  everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

Let  thy  providential  care  be  over  the  laborers  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  this  house.  Stir  up  the  hearts  of  those  by  whose  liberality  it  is 
to  be  erected,  and  may  one  and  all  be  moved  by  an  earnest  desire 
and  settled  determination  to  make  it  not  only  a  Temple  of  Art,  but 
also  a  place  where  thy  glory  shall  appear  in  works  well  calculated 
to  refine  and  elevate  the  soul,  lifting  the  mind  to  thoughts  of  thee 
of  whom  alone  it  cometh  that  man  has  understanding  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  grandeur  of  nature  and  skill  to  imitate  thy  wondrous 
creations.  As  water  flows  from  the  fountain  to  purify  and  refresh, 
so  let  the  influences  of  this  Institution  go  forth  to  refine  the  feelings, 
ennoble  the  heart,  and  move  the  soul  to  worship  thee,  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

Hear  us,  O  Lord,  in  these  imperfect  prayers,  and  graciously 
answer  us  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake.  Amen. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  us  all  evermore.  Amen. 


The  President  then  said  that  it  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  that 
we  had  not  with  us  on  this  interesting  occasion,  the  Hon.  Horace 
Binney,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Academy  to  take  the  leading  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day, 
and  this  with  obvious  propriety,  for,  apart  from  his  other  claims  to 
the  distinction,  he  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  seventy  gentlemen 
who,  in  the  year  1805,  founded  the  Institution.  Associated  with 
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him  in  these  ceremonies,  and  also  with  equal  propriety,  was  Mr. 
Caleb  Cope,  our  late  President,  who  has  been  for  thirty  years  in  an 
official  capacity  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Claghorn  concluded  by  reading  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Binney  : — 


Philadelphia,  19th  Sept.  1872. 

FAIRMAN  ROGERS,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Building  Com' ee, 

Penns  a.  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst. ,  express¬ 
ing  the  desire  of  the  Directors  that  I  should  take  such  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Academy  as  might 
be  agreeable  to  me,  and,  if  I  should  feel  disposed,  make  a  short 
address  on  the  occasion. 

I  am  really  obliged  and  flattered,  at  least  as  much  as  an  old  man 
can  be,  by  the  terms  of  this  request;  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  desire,  nothing  would  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  in 
yielding  to  it  to  endeavour  to  render  the  honour  that  is  due  to  the 
noble  design  of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  efficient  services  of  the 
Directors  in  the  course  of  its  history. 

But  the  thing  is  simply  impossible  to  me.  I  have  not  bodily 
strength  to  take  any  part  in  the  ceremony,  or  even  to  be  present  at 
it;  and  should  oppose  both  family  and  medical  advice  in  making 
the  attempt.  At  the  age  of  nearly  93,  strength  of  body  and  mind 
are  worth  fostering  for  private  use ;  but  mine  are  not  of  the  least  avail 
for  a  public  occasion. 

Still  I  am  thankful  for  health  to  enjoy  old  age  to  some  purposes, 
and  to  be  especially  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  the  renewed  career 
of  a  liberal  and  honoured  Institution  of  our  city  and  country. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HOR.  BINNEY. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above,  Mr.  Caleb  Cope  was  introduced, 
who  made  the  following  remarks  previously  to  placing  in  the 
leaden  case  the  documents  and  other  objects  that  had  been  selected 
to  be  consigned  to  the  depository  provided  in  the  wall  at  the  north¬ 
east  angle  of  the  rising  structure. 
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ADDRESS  OF  CALEB  COPE. 

It  was  meet,  my  friends,  that  the  venerable  and  venerated  author 
of  the  touching  note  just  read  should  have  been  invited  to  lay  the 
corner  stone  of  the  edifice,  now  in  the  course  of  erection,  for  the 
greater  accommodation  of  the  Academy,  not  only  because  he  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  but  because,  in  addition 
thereto,  he  is  an  eminently  distinguished  representative  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  through  whose  instrumentality  it  originated.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  regret  his  absence  on  this  occasion. 

It  seems  strange,  in  view  of  those  most  conspicuous  in  fostering  the 
Fine  Arts  at  this  time,  that  the  lawyers  of  Philadelphia  mainly  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  institution  for  their  cultivation  and  encouragement  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  creditable  to  their  bravery,  that,  with  the  slender 
means  at  their  disposal,  and  the  little  attention  thus  far  given  to  the 
subject,  they  dared  to  venture  upon  so  formidable  an  enterprise. 
Prominent  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  initiatory  step,  and  much  of  the  success  that  in  subsequent 
years  has  attended  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Academy, 
is  the  honored  name  of  Joseph  Hopkinson,  who  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  its  presiding  officer  and  its  unwearied 
friend  in  many  trying  periods,  imperilling  at  times  its  very  exist¬ 
ence. 

To  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  and  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  also  of  marked 
distinction  in  the  legal  profession,  and  each  serving  for  many  years 
as  President,  the  Institution  is  likewise  indebted  for  most  valuable 
services.  The  latter  gentleman  has,  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts 
of  his  life,  provided  munificently  for  the  partial  endowment  of  the 
Academy. 

And  now  we  are  about  to  take  a  “new  departure,”  to  use  a  fami¬ 
liar  modern  phrase,  and,  instead  of  looking  to  our  legal  brethren 
for  material  aid  in  our  enlarged  scheme  for  the  cultivation  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Art,  we  must  depend  upon  those  whose  different  call¬ 
ing  in  life  has  led  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  hands. 
Among  these  the  means  have  been  secured  to  erect  upon  this  site 
the  most  capacious  fire-proof  galleries  for  the  reception  and  depo¬ 
sitory  of  paintings  and  sculpture  and  the  instruction  in  Art  in  our 
country. 
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With  few  exceptions,  great  fortunes  are  not  made  by  those  who 
practise  the  law,  at  least  in  this  city,  but  they  are  made  by  those 
who  are  called  business  men,  especially  by  that  class  who  are  directly, 
or  indirectly,  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  raw  material  into  use¬ 
ful,  and,  consequently,  merchantable  forms.  It  is  chiefly  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  (more  particularly  that  connected  with  the  mani¬ 
pulation  of  iron,  which  has  aggrandized  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
industrial  people,  and  enabled  them  to  become  the  patrons  of  art) 
upon  which  we  must  rely  for  a  liberal  support  of  our  Institution  in 
all  its  requirements.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  this  fact  that  a 
gentleman  is  at  the  head  of  the  Academy  who  is  an  admirable  spe¬ 
cimen  of  our  successful  business  men;  and  who  has  through  his 
well  attested  good  character  and  zealous  labor  personally  influenced 
the  very  large  subscriptions  obtained  for  the  construction  of  this 
building. 

From  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  course  of  instruction  carried 
on  within  the  walls  of  the  old  Academy,  I  am  authorized  to  say, 
that  it  has  been  most  successful,  and  without  cost  to  the  student. 
The  best  models  have  been  placed  before  him,  often  at  the  indi¬ 
vidual  expense  of  the  Directors,  aided  by  a  few  of  their  immediate 
friends.  In  this  connection,  and  for  the  entertainment  specially  of 
the  Artist  portion  of  this  audience,  I  will  relate  an  incident  or  two. 

Some  years  ago  there  came  from  the  North  River  a  youth  who 
applied  to  me  for  a  ticket  permitting  him  to  study  in  the  Academy. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  mine,  as  to  what  reasons  induced  him  to 
pass  through  New  York,  where  schools  of  art  were  in  full  operation, 
he  answered,  that  he  thought  more  favorably  of  our  schools  than 
those  of  that  city.  I  said  to  him,  “  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  on 
the  right  path  to  earn  a  living,  as  well  as  to  acquire  fame ;  for  you 
must  know  that  it  is  not  a  money-making  pursuit,  and  not  always  a 
success?”  “Well,  I  don’t  expect  to  make  three  cents  at  it,”  was 
the  reply.  “Then  why  do  you  wish  to  paint?”  “Because  I  like 
it.”  A  very  conclusive  answer,  it  must  be  admitted,  if  not  a  wise 
one.  I  speak  of  Arthur  Parton,  a  leading  landscape-painter  of  this 
day. 

At  another  time  I  was  in  a  store  on  Market  Street,  when  the  pro¬ 
prietor  asked  me  to  look  at  some  drawings  executed  by  a  lad,  the 
son  of  his  book-keeper.  I  did  so,  and  was  surprised  to  find  them 
beautiful  pen-sketches.  At  my  suggestion  the  youth  took  lessons  in 
the  Antique  gallery  of  the  Institution,  but  his  father,  concluding  that 
it  was  in  a  measure  misspent  time,  took  him  from  his  studies  and 
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placed  him  in  a  wholesale  commission-house  on  Chestnut  Street. 
He  was  not  long  here,  however,  till  he  called  on  me  to  say  that  he 
was  disgusted  with  business.  “  Just  as  I  expected,”  said  I,  “for  I 
never  knew  a  boy  who  had  got  Art  on  the  brain  that  ever  made  a 
man  of  business.  What  branch  of  Art  do  you  mean  to  study,  since 
you  are  determined  to  retrace  your  steps?”  “I  think  I  will  try 
illustration.”  “That  will  do  very  well,  provided  you  can  invent 
as  well  as  execute.”  Whether  he  encountered  insuperable  obstacles 
in  his  choice  I  know  not,  but  he  is  now  the  Preyer  of  this  country 
in  his  exquisite  still-life  productions.  I  allude  to  Milne  Ramsey. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  affected  by  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  a  young  man  who,  for  a  short  time,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Academy. 
His  mother  was  a  widow  residing  in  the  west  end  of  the  city,  who 
looked  with  anxious  solicitude  to  her  son’s  maintaining  her  in  her 
declining  years.  He  had  a  great  fancy  for  Art,  but,  as  it  brought  no 
present  means,  he  was  also  transferred  to  a  store  located  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  city.  The  poor  boy  was  unhappy  in  his  situation, 
and,  in  his  migration  to  and  fro  between  his  home  and  his  place  of 
business,  he  seldom  failed  to  enter  the  portals  of  the  Academy  and 
range  through  the  galleries.  Finally,  however,  he  took  to  the  stage, 
hoping,  no  doubt,  to  emulate  the  career  of  his  talented  uncle,  but 
died  when  he  had  scarcely  more  than  attained  manhood.  I  cherish 
with  esteem,  not  unmixed  with  melancholy,  the  memory  of  Frank 
Hitchcock  Murdoch.  And  here,  in  conclusion,  I  would  counsel 
parents  to  think  well  before  they  venture  to  thwart  the  natural  bent 
of  their  child’s  mind.  It  is  full  of  danger. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Cope’s  remarks,  Mr.  John  Sartain,  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  handed  to  the  President  the  following  documents,  which  were 
announced  to  the  meeting  in  the  order  named,  previously  to  being 
committed  to  the  leaden  case  by  Mr.  Cope. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  STONE. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
from  its  foundation,  in  the  year  1805,  to  the  present  time.  Also,  a 
list  of  the  present  officers  and  directors. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  old  parchment  whereon  were  written  the  origi¬ 
nal  rules  adopted  in  Independence  Hall,  establishing  the  Academy, 
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and  bearing  date  December  26th,  1805,  with  fac-similes  of  the 
seventy  signatures  thereto  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution. 

3.  A  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  have  ever  been  Directors  (105 
in  number),  with  the  date  of  election  of  each. 

4.  The  original  book  of  rough  minutes,  containing  records  of  the 
business  meetings  of  the  Institution,  from  that  held  at  the  Statehouse 
in  the  summer  of  1805,  to  the  Director’s  meeting  of  October  8th, 
1817,  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  years. 

5.  An  engraved  portrait  of  the  Hon.  George  Clymer,  First  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy  (one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence),  after  a  miniature  by  Trott.  Also,  one  of  Judge 
Hopkinson,  Second  President  of  the  Academy,  after  a  picture  by 
Sully.  Also,  one  of  Edward  L.  Carey,  the  fourth  President  of  the 
Academy,  after  a  portrait  by  John  Sartain.  Also,  one  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  D.  Gilpin,  with  a  memoir  of  this  munificent  patron  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  and  sixth  President  of  the  Academy,  after  a  portrait  by  Ulke. 

6.  A  copy  of  the  Charter  of  March  28th,  1806,  with  the  By-laws 
governing  the  Academy  at  the  time  the  building  on  Chestnut  Street 
was  vacated,  1870.  Also,  a  set  of  Programmes  of  the  studies  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  schools  of  the  Academy  under  Professor  C.  Schussele. 
Also,  a  copy  of  the  amended  Charter,  dated  Feb.  20th,  1872,  and 
the  By-laws. 

7.  Views  of  the  Academy  Building,  as  originally  constructed  in 
1806,  from  designs  believed  to  be  by  Robert  Mills.  Also,  as  recon¬ 
structed  by  Richard  A.  Gilpin,  1846-7,  subsequent  to  the  disastrous 
conflagration  of  June  nth,  1845.  Also,  ground  plans  and  a  view 
of  the  building,  now  in  course  of  erection,  by  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Furness  and  Hewitt. 

8.  A  Catalogue  of  the  collection  of  pictures,  marble  statuary, 
casts  in  plaster,  books  and  prints  belonging  to  the  Academy,  and 
printed  Reports  to  the  Stockholders. 

9.  Proof  impressions  of  the  United  States  coinage  of  the  year 
1872.  Gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper. 

10.  Newspapers  of  the  day. 

These  memorials  being  placed  in  the  case,  it  was  securely  sealed 
by  the  soldering  in  of  the  metal  lid,  and  Mr.  Cope  lowered  the  box 
into  the  cavity  cut  in  the  stone  to  receive  it.  It  was  then  still 
further  protected  by  fitting  into  the  rabbet,  cut  around  the  edge  of 
the  opening,  a  slab  of  polished  black  marble,  on  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  was  engraved: — 
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<3>- 


PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 


1805. 


OF  THE 


I872. 


FINE  ARTS. 


President. 

JAMES  L.  CLAGHORN. 

Secretary. 

JOHN  SARTAIN. 

Treasurer. 

EDWARD  S.  CLARKE. 


Building  Committee 


Architects 


Fairman  Rogers, 
John  Sartain, 
Henry  C.  Gibson, 
Henry  G.  Morris, 
Matthew  Baird. 

Furness  &  Hewitt. 


A  large  block  of  dressed  stone,  with  lifting  tackle  attached,  lay 
close  by,  ready  to  be  moved  into  position.  This  was  intended  to 
rest  over  the  cavity  (containing  what  may  become  very  interesting 
relics  in  some  remote  period  of  the  future),  and  is  the  stone  that 
forms  the  termination,  at  the  northeast  angle,  of  one  of  the  courses. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  Mr.  Fairman  Rogers, 
applied  the  instruments  to  the  work,  and,  finding  it  plumb,  level,  and 
square,  announced  the  fact  to  the  President,  who,  having,  in  his  turn, 
repeated  the  announcement  to  the  audience,  introduced  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  made  the  following  address: — 


ADDRESS  OF  FAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

Mr.  Fairman  Rogers  then  delivered  the  following  address : — 
As,  at  this  time  of  laying  the  corner-stone,  the  building  of  the 


Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  not  much  more  than  above 
ground,  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee  should  give  a  brief  account  of  the  proposed  structure. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  spot,  it  will  be  an  extensive  building, 
having  a  front  of  one  hundred  feet  on  Broad  Street,  and  a  depth  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  on  Cherry,  with  a  street  on  each  of 
three  sides,  an  alley  and  an  open  space  along  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  remaining  boundary,  conditions  advantageous  as  re¬ 
gards  lighting  and  freedom  from  risk  of  fire.  It  is  intended  that 
the  latest  information  and  experience  shall  be  applied  towards 
making  the  building  incombustible,  and  it  is  principally  with  this 
view  that  brick  has  been  chosen  as  the  material  which  will  enter 
most  largely  into  its  construction.  No  wood  will  be  used  except 
for  such  few  interior  fittings  as  cannot  well  be  made  of  any  other 
material. 

When  it  is  considered  that  picture  galleries  are  only  occupied  by  a 
few  objects  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  not  crowded  with  the  inflam¬ 
mable  articles  which,  in  storehouses  and  factories,  cause  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  what  are  usually  supposed  to  be  fire-proof  buildings,  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  the  Academy  will  be  an  absolutely  safe  place  of 
deposit  for  those  works  of  art  which  are  accumulated  by  it,  or  which 
may  be  deposited  within  its  walls  from  time  to  time  for  exhibition; 
a  matter  of  importance,  as  we  look  forward  to  a  growing  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  art-collecting  friends  of  the  Academy  to  trust  their 
favorite  canvases  to  its  keeping,  when  absence  from  home  or  any 
other  cause  may  tempt  them  to  permit  the  public  to  share  with  them 
the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  their  treasures. 

The  fact  that  the  building  is  designed  and  will  be  executed  by 
Messrs.  Furness  &  Hewitt,  architects,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
artistic  and  constructive  excellences,  while  at  the  same  time  much 
of  the  arrangement  is  due  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  Mr.  J.  Sartain,  whose  long  and  intimate  connection  with 
the  Institution  has  given  him  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  require¬ 
ments,  especially  in  the  department  devoted  to  instruction.  The 
lower  floor,  which  is  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement, 
will  be  mainly  occupied  by  the  schools  of  the  Academy.  The  main 
entrance  is  on  Broad  Street,  with  a  small  gallery  for  special  exhibi¬ 
tions  on  one  hand,  and  a  directors’  room  and  ticket  offices  on  the 
other. 

The  curator’s  dwelling-house  is  also  on  this  floor.  Beyond  the 
entrance  vestibule,  the  main  staircase,  starting  from  a  wide  hall, 
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gives  access  to  the  galleries  which  are  on  the  second  floor.  Along 
the  Cherry  Street  side  are  arranged  five  galleries  for  the  casts  from 
the  antique,  so  lit  as  to  bring  the  casts  into  the  best  conditions  for 
the  use  of  the  students.  Still  further  on  are  the  rooms  for  drapery 
painting,  and  for  the  life-class,  the  windows  of  which  are  both  op¬ 
posite  to  a  small  street  opening  into  Cherry  Street,  and  thus  exposed 
to  a  clear  north  light  which  can  never  be  obstructed.  At  the  rear 
end  is  the  residence  of  the  janitor  and  the  entrance  for  students. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  building,  in  the  rear  of  the  curator’s 
dwelling,  is  a  large  lecture-room  with  the  proper  retiring  rooms ;  to 
the  rear  of  these  again  are  the  modelling  rooms,  private  staircase, 
and  various  rooms  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  students  and  professors. 
Between  the  lecture-room  and  the  antique  gallery  are  the  easel 
closets.  This  story  has  a  clear  height  of  eighteen  feet. 

Ascending  to  the  upper  story  by  a  very  wide  and  easy  staircase, 
the  most  important  feature  is  the  main  hall  which  extends  entirely 
across  the  building  and  which  is  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  large 
and  important  works  of  art. 

This  second  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  galleries  properly  lit  from 
the  top  by  skylights.  A  hall  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  widening  at  one  point  of  its  length  into  an  octagonal  gallery, 
especially  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  statuary,  the  remainder  of 
the  hall  being  intended  to  receive  busts,  small  statues,  and  bas- 
reliefs. 

On  either  side  are  six  picture  galleries  of  varying  size  and  form, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  classification  of  pictures,  and  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  divided  into  several  suites  in  order  to  permit  two  or 
more  separate  exhibitions  to  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

These  galleries  have  a  height  of  twenty-one  feet  to  the  under  side 
of  the  glass  diffuser,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice 
will  be  moderate,  so  that  no  pictures  need  be  hung  too  high,  nor 
much  unoccupied  wall  exposed  above  the  pictures  of  the  upper  row. 

The  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  building  will  be  effected  by 
the  most  approved  apparatus,  located  in  the  cellar,  and  hoisting- 
machinery  will  facilitate  the  raising  of  heavy  statuary  and  pictures  to 
the  upper  floor.  In  the  exterior,  brick  will  be  largely  used,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  stone  for  the  more  ornamental  portions,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  terra  cotta,  a  material  admirably  adapted  to  both  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  decoration,  shall  have  a  considerable  place  in  the 
building. 

Partly  for  commercial  reasons,  but  mainly  because  it  is  desirable, 
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in  a  building  the  construction  of  which  must  occupy  a  considerable 
period,  to  have  the  longest  time  for  the  study  of  those  problems 
which  present  themselves,  the  system  of  working  by  separate  con¬ 
tracts  has  been  adopted,  and  we  are  therefore  yet  free  to  decide 
upon  such  plans  for  the  roof,  the  skylights,  and  the  artificial  light¬ 
ing  of  the  galleries  as  a  careful  consideration  of  these  comparatively 
unsolved  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  art  galleries  may  point 
out. 

The  President  next  introduced  Mr.  Theodore  Cuyler,  who  spoke 
as  follows : — 

SPEECH  OF  THEODORE  CUYLER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Fme  Arts  :  For 
a  second  time  in  the  history  of  our  city  you  have  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  building  sacred  to  the  accumulation,  the  preservation, 
and  the  exhibition  of  works  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  education  of  the  genius  and  the  talent  which  creates  them. 

You  will  rear  above  it  a  structure — noble  and  graceful  in  its 
proportions  and  imperishable  in  its  material — surpassing  its  prede¬ 
cessor  as  the  glory  of  the  Second  Temple  excelled  that  of  the  First. 
Long  generations  after  the  busy  brains  which  contrived  and  the 
generous  hearts  which  contributed  and  the  skilful  hands  which 
fashioned  the  enterprise  are  dust,  it  will  endure,  a  monument  of 
your  liberality  and  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  instructor  in  the 
liberal  arts  for  which  it  was  designed  and  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

Such  an  occasion  calls  for  sincere  and  hearty  congratulation — for 
congratulations  to  the  officers  and  Directors  of  the  Academy,  under 
whose  fostering  care  it  has  been  developed  from  feeble  beginnings 
to  its  present  dignity  and  importance,  for  congratulations  also  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  this  new  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
refined  and  liberal  tastes  among  them,  and  that  the  opportunity  for 
refined  and  liberal  culture  in  the  arts  is  to  be  strengthened  and 
enlarged  and  made  permanent  in  our  midst.  But  the  true  reason 
for  gratification  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  noble  Institution 
was  created  and  has  been  developed  by  the  simple  and  pure 
liberality  of  our  fellow-citizens.  No  governmental  aid  or  fostering 
care  of  the  State  has  been,  or  perhaps  could  be,  extended  in  our 
own  country  to  such  an  Institution.  Elsewhere,  in  other  lands, 
imperial  power  and  princely  wealth  have  founded  and  endowed 
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those  grand  galleries  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  are  the  chiefest  attrac¬ 
tions  of  European  capitals ;  but  with  us  the  State,  while  it  assumes 
the  duty  of  educating  the  people  in  such  branches  of  learning  as 
fit  them  properly  to  comprehend  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
good  and  intelligent  citizens,  has  not  as  yet  undertaken,  and  per¬ 
haps  cannot  undertake,  that  higher  and  more  refined  and  generous 
culture  which  is  the  true  office  of  such  academies  as  this  whose 
corner-stone  we  lay  this  day.  The  existence  of  such  an  institution, 
its  growth  and  prosperity,  are  proofs  of  the  rapid  and  large  de¬ 
velopment  of  taste  and  refinement  in  the  Fine  Arts  among  our 
citizens.  This  event  marks  and  measures  our  progress,  and  its 
proportions  are  so  grand  that  as  citizens  of  Philadelphia  we  may 
well  view  it  with  intense  joy  and  satisfaction. 

All  honor  then  to  those  excellent  gentlemen,  our  fellow-citizens, 
whose  generosity  and  liberality  have  enabled  this  Academy  to 
enlarge  its  instrumentalities  until  they  meet  the  demands  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  taste  in  art !  And  all  honor  to  those  who  formed  this  Academy 
and  developed  that  love  of  art  of  which  this  building  and  the 
treasures  garnered  in  its  walls  will  be  the  expression  and  the  proof ! 
Long  may  it  continue  to  increase  in  strength,  and  the  usefulness  for 
its  growth  will  keep  even  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  people  in 
the  love  and  culture  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

It  is  nearly  seventy  years  ago  since  the  founders  of  this  Academy 
were  assembled  to  organize  it.  I  have  been  told  they  numbered 
seventy,  and,  as  a  lawyer,  I  am  proud  to  say  forty-one  of  these 
seventy  were  members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  One  of  them 
yet  survives — full  of  years  and  full  of  honors — the  venerable  and 
venerated  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  in  his  day  the  leader  of  the  American 
bar,  whose  name  and  fame  (professional  and  personal)  are  a  proud 
inheritance.  It  is  one  of  the  honors  which  so  thickly  cluster  around 
this  venerable  gentleman  that  he  bore  an  active  part  in  this  founda¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  honor  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
Academy,  that,  with  liberal  hands  and  generous  hearts  and  refined 
taste,  you  have  founded  this  second  Temple  of  the  Arts,  whose 
grander  proportions  are  commensurate  with  the  growth  and  progress 
of  our  people  in  true  refinement  and  higher  culture. 

To  this  succeeded  the  introduction  by  the  President  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Furness,  who  spoke  as  follows: — 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.  FURNESS. 


I  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  not  a  few  persons  who  have 
hardly  any  other  idea  of  the  Building,  which  is  about  to  rise  on 
this  spot,  than  that  it  is  to  be  a  place  of  simple  amusement.  If 
this  were  its  purpose,  if  it  were  designed  merely  for  exhibitions  to 
delight  the  eye,  it  would  fully  justify  its  existence ;  and  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  would  be  fully  justified  also  in  making  this  Edifice,  outside 
and  in,  as  beautiful  as  you  intend ;  and  we  should  be  doing  now 
only  what  is  proper  in  complying  with  the  venerable  custom  of 
laying  the  corner-stone  with  special  observance. 

For  I  do  not  know  how  public-spirited  men  can  more  truly  serve 
the  community  than  by  providing  it  with  such  fine  entertainment  as 
is  hereafter  to  be  found  on  this  spot.  It  is  by  the  elevating  tastes 
and  sentiments,  to  which  this  Institution  addresses  itself,  that  the 
better  nature  of  men  is  to  be  aided  in  winning  its  rightful  ascendency. 
Popular  amusements  take  no  small  part  in  forming  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  people. 

But  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  to  discharge  a  much  higher 
office.  It  is  to  have  an  influence  in  the  immediate  interests  of 
life,  an  influence  so  large  and  beneficial  that  every  intelligent  man 
must  hail  this  enterprise,  begun  under  such  bright  auspices,  with  a 
hearty  welcome. 

It  is  a  School  that  is  to  stand  here,  an  Academy,  a  place  which, 
like  the  garden  or  grove  of  Academus,  is  to  be  dedicated  to  thought 
and  study — to  thoughts  and  studies  that  will  express  themselves  in 
the  practical  life  of  the  people,  even  in  the  products  and  utensils  of 
their  daily  labor. 

For  the  Fine  Arts  do  not  and  cannot  stand  apart  and  alone. 
Notwithstanding  the  dilettanteism  which  they  generate,  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  substantial  work.  They  polish,  and  they  multiply, 
those  arts  which  are  directly  concerned  with  our  material  wants  and 
necessities.  In  fact,  as  the  domain  of  taste  and  imagination  scarcely 
knows  any  bound,  no  sharply-defined  line  can  be  drawn  between 
the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Mechanical.  In  the  best  days  of  Art  this 
distinction  was  scarcely  noted.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  an  admirable 
lecture,  says  that,  in  the  palmy  times  of  Art,  artists  were  workmen 
and  workmen  were  artists.  The  same  has  been  said  by  others 
learned  in  the  history  of  Art.  Some  of  Raphael’s  pupils  gave 


themselves  to  designs  for  furniture,  for  jewelry,  for  casting  in 
bronze,  and  so  distinguished  themselves  that  they  founded  schools. 
So  was  it  with  ancient  Roman  Art,  the  remains  of  which,  disclosed 
at  Pompeii,  show  the  pervading  influence  of  Fine  Art.  In  the 
German  Schools  of  Art,  we  are  told,  no  difference  in  principle  is 
recognized  between  that  kind  of  Art  which  is  applicable  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  that  which  aims  at  the  imaginative  and  the  historical.  In  the 
School  of  Arts  in  Lyons,  where,  as  in  other  European  schools,  all 
are  educated  who  show  any  aptitude  for  designs  suitable  for  manufac¬ 
tures,  the  result  is  that  “  the  most  eminent  artists,  painters,  sculptors, 
botanists,  and  florists  eventually  become  associated  with  the  staple 
trade,  and  devote  to  it  their  happiest  conceptions.”  We  all  know 
the  estimation  in  which  French  patterns  are  held,  and  the  advantage 
which  they  give  to  French  commerce.  I  was  told  only  the  other 
day  that  there  have  recently  been  sent  over  to  this  country  from 
England  specimens  of  paper-hangings  designed  by  accomplished 
artists,  painters,  and  architects. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  nor  the  season  in  which  to  enlarge  on 
this  or  any  other  topic.  I  only  hint  at  the  vast  material  uses  of  the 
Beautiful  Arts  to  which  this  Temple  is  to  rise.  And  a  hint  will 
surely  suffice  in  this  pre-eminently  manufacturing  city,  although  it 
was  founded,  and  has  been  fashioned  in  great  part,  by  the  homely 
spirit  of  William  Penn  and  his  followers.  I  would  not  speak  of 
that  spirit  but  with  the  utmost  respect.  Were  I  to  do  otherwise  the 
noble,  humane  institutions  of  Philadelphia  would  shame  me  into 
silence.  But  I  may  say,  I  trust,  without  offence,  that,  so  far  as  the 
decoration  of  life  is  concerned,  that  spirit  is  giving  place  to  another 
spirit.  If  you  desire  evidence  of  the  fact,  I  have  only  to  point  you 
to  the  venerable  and  respected  ex-President  of  this  Academy.  Of 
Quaker  kindred,  he  is  a  living  witness  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  monotony  of  our  streets  is  disappearing ;  the  spirit  of  beauty  is 
beginning  to  brood  over  our  city,  over  its  private  dwellings  and 
public  edifices,  outside  and  in. 

As  any  man  who  is  slovenly  in  his  dress,  when  he  might  be 
otherwise,  virtually  insults  all  whom  he  meets  and  whom  he  is 
morally  bound  not  to  disgust,  so  all  who,  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  adorn  their  houses  with  things  of  beauty,  those  joys 
forever,  and  generously  give  of  their  abundance  to  such  reposito¬ 
ries  of  Art  as  this  Institution, — all  such  must  have  the  pleasing 
consciousness  of  paying  respect  and  giving  pleasure  and  the  means 
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of  improvement  to  others,  and  thus  of  contributing  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  and,  may  I  not  say,  of  human  virtue  also?  For, 
as  our  copy-books  long  ago  told  us,  as  virtue  is  the  way  to  happi¬ 
ness,  so  is  happiness  one  of  the  ways  to  virtue. 

But  again  I  check  myself;  pardon  me — I  am  here  not  to  discourse, 
but  only,  thanking  you  most  heartily  for  the  honor  of  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  you  on  this  occasion,  to  bid  you  God-speed  in  your 
beautiful  and  beneficent  work.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  attend 
the  laying  of  this  and  of  every  stone  of  our  new  Academy  !  I  call 
it  ours  because  every  man,  who  enjoys  a  work  of  art,  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  enjoys  it  establishes  a  right  of  property  in  it,  takes  it 
into  himself,  and  keeps  it  forever;  and  this  too,  most  happily,  with¬ 
out  infringing  the  rights  of  any  one  else. 


Mr.  Claghorn,  after  thanking  the  audience  for  their  attendance 
and  attention,  now  stated  that  the  ceremonies  would  conclude  by 
the  lifting  of  the  capstone  into  position.  Accordingly,  the  stone 
was  raised  from  the  ground,  and,  having  been  poised  immediately 
over  the  spot  where  it  was  to  rest,  which  had  been  spread  with 
cement,  it  was  lowered  and  guided  into  position  amid  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  surrounding  friends  of  the  enterprise. 

The  public  exercises  thus  ended,  the  invited  guests  repaired  to 
the  Union  League  House  to  view  the  Architects’  drawings,  display¬ 
ing  the  ground  plans,  elevations,  and  colored  perspective  view  of 
the  building  as  it  will  appear  when  complete. 
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At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  held  Dec.  9th,  1872,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  due  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  assisted  at  the  Ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  building  for  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  on  Saturday  the  7th  inst.,  and  that  the  Secretary 
solicit  from  them  copies  of  their  several  Addresses,  to  be  printed 
with  the  proceedings  in  book  form. 

JOHN  SARTAIN,  Secretary. 


In  accordance  with  this  Resolution  of  the  Directors,  the  foregoing 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  has  been  prepared,  and  any  Stockholder 
desiring  to  possess  a  copy  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  Mr. 
James  L.  Claghorn,  President,  at  the  Commercial  National  Bank; 
or  to  Mr.  Caleb  Cope,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund 
Society;  or  to  Mr.  John  Sartain,  Secretary  to  the  Academy,  728 
Sansom  Street. 


